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REVIEWS. 



The Growth of British Policy, an Historical Essay. By J. R. 
Seeley. 2 vols. Cambridge University Press. 

As the title modestly indicates, The Growth of British Policy, 
does not pretend to be a history but an essay. .The author has simply 
pondered deeply commonly accepted facts connected with a certain 
period of European history, and has attempted to show the relation of 
these facts to the contemporary development of England. He deals 
"not in narrative but in discussion." He presents "a book of large 
surveys and distant prospects" — a sort of round-arm sketch, the 
details of which are left for others to work out. 

The period treated is, roughly, that included between the accession 
of Elizabeth and the death of William III., when " the three king- 
doms were drawing together and acquiring stable mutual relations, 
while the complex whole was taking up a secure position with respect 
to continental powers." 

Here we have the only hint which the author thinks worth while to 
give the reader as to what he means by British policy. It is British 
policy, in distinction from a merely English policy on the one hand ; 
and on the other national, that is, a policy which takes in the interests 
of the people, in distinction from a policy which is merely dynastic, 
which has for its object simply the advancement of the interests of the 
royal family. 

At the beginning of the modern period, the international policy of 
Europe was dominated entirely by the dynastic interests of the great 
rival Houses of Hapsburg and Valois. The part of England in the 
struggle, though not unimportant, was subordinate and secondary. 
The traditional alliance of England with Burgundy, renewed by 
the more recent Hapsburg marriage of Henry VIII, the tradi- 
tional hostility of England to France had seemed to point out 
England as the natural ally of Spain. But the wanton insult 
which Henry had given his ally in the divorce of Catharine, his 
subsequent attitude to the papal supremacy and the consequent acces- 
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sion of England to the ranks of the Reformation, had practically 
thrown England into the balance with France against Spain. The 
accession of Catharine's daughter, however, her marriage with the heir 
to the Spanish possessions, and the return of England to the Catholic 
fold, once more caused a shifting of the balance, and now threatened 
to undo all that had been accomplished under Henry and Edward. 
England apparently was at last caught in the toils of the Hapsburg 
net. Should an heir be born to Philip and Mary, or failing that, 
should a third Hapsburg marriage be brought about with the House of 
Tudor through the princess Elizabeth, that which had so frequently 
happened before, might now happen again, and another people and 
another kingdom be merged in the huge Hapsburg agglomeration. 
France could not be oblivious to the results portended by this alliance, 
and hence the marriage of the Dauphin Francis in the winter of 1557-8 
with a second Mary, with the secret proviso that the bride was to 
confer with her hand the Scottish throne, cannot be looked upon as 
other than a counter move of the House of Valois to the successful 
alliance made by its old rival. If England was once more moving in 
the current of her ancient traditions and prejudices, not less also was 
Scotland. If England now promised at no distant day to complete 
the girdle of Hapsburg domains which Hapsburg princes had been so 
patiently weaving about France, Scotland, as a Valois possession, always 
traditionally and bitterly hostile to England, threatened a no less 
serious counter diversion when the day should come for universal war. 
But this French-Scotch marriage promised even more. Mary of Scots 
was the granddaughter of Margaret Tudor. After Mary and Elizabeth 
she was the next heir to the English throne. But both Mary and 
Elizabeth had been declared illegitimate, and Mary of Scotland and 
her friends affected to regard them as such even now. Here was the 
basis of a claim to the English throne as well. Who could tell what 
change in the tide of fortune might some day enable the young Francis, 
or his heir, to make this claim good, when a prince of the House of 
Valois would reign not only over France and Scotland but over Eng- 
land as well. 

It is not necessary to follow the history of these luckless alliances 
further. It is enough to show the kind of policy that dominated in 
the respective courts at Madrid and Paris, and the position of England 
relative to the two rivals. It has little dignity, little that Englishmen 
are proud of today. 
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One hundred and fifty years pass away, and all this is changed. 
Spain is no longer the great threatening European power. She is 
still blindly, intolerantly Catholic. But her blindness and intolerance 
now affect no one but herself. Her naval supremacy has been forever 
shattered. On all sides France has broken through the Hapsburg 
girdle. Stranger still, as a result of one of those very marriage alliances 
which Hapsburg knew so well how to manage to her own aggrandize- 
ment, a prince of the House of Bourbon, the modern representative of 
Valois, has been placed upon the throne of Charles and Philip. The 
Hapsburg name no longer disturbs the dreams of the court by the 
Seine. The once vast circle of its influence has been constantly nar- 
rowed, until Germany remains almost the sole field for the exercise of 
its ambitious projects. Direct Valois too has passed away, but a new 
Valois has risen greater and more powerful than ever in the modern 
Bourbon — the heir to the throne and the traditions of old Valois. 
England too has passed away as a distinct power, but only to be merged 
in the greater England — the modern great power which we know as the 
United Kingdoms. This new England of the eighteenth century has 
a policy of its own, very different from the petty dynastic policy of the 
sixteenth century, that "began with a lass and ended with a lass." 

The new policy was distinctively a British policy. It was founded 
upon trade and commercial interests common to the three king- 
doms. It found its great rival in France. Side by side with the 
expansion of British power and the development of British wealth by 
colonization and trade, it held as a grim necessity the equal duty of 
crippling its mighty adversary across the channel and preventing the 
expansion of the power of Bourbon. In its wake it brought along 
also the navy and the standing army, the bank and the national debt. 

This new policy was fully inaugurated in the revolution which 
placed William and Mary on the throne, and made England the center, 
and her king, the head of the coalition against the overweening 
ambition of Bourbon. This new and modern policy, distinctively 
British and national, that for two hundred years has been carried for- 
ward so ably, so mightily and with such overwhelming success, began 
with the eighteenth century. But beyond this point there was a slow 
period of growth when this British policy was in the making. The slow 
and tortuous unwinding, the successive stages of action and reaction, 
to the final unfolding in the reigns of William and Mary, and Anne, 
is the theme of Mr. Seeley's book. 
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In this progress Mr. Seeley finds three distinct periods of advance, 
interspaced by two periods of reaction, in each of which English policy 
drifts back again, and becomes once more entangled in the dynastic nets. 
The reign of Elizabeth includes the first period of advance. Elizabeth 
stood among the European sovereigns of her day, unique in this that 
she was connected with no foreign dynasty who could claim her sup- 
port ; while the stern circumstances in which her life had been cast 
forbade the making of a new alliance. Her nearest kin was the 
be-Frenched Scotch woman, the bitter rival of Elizabeth ; both by 
creed, and by the traditions of her house the enemy of England, and 
whose every interest demanded the subversion and overthrow of the 
power of the Protestant queen. Plainly there could be no safe or 
substantial alliance here. The only other possible alliance that could 
strengthen and secure Elizabeth against her French-Scotch rival was 
one with the Spanish Hapsburg. On the part of the Spanish court 
there could be no real difficulty here, for England was still as fair a 
prize as ever, and the revolt of the Netherlands made such an alliance 
not only desirable but almost imperative, if the integrity of the Spanish 
empire was to be preserved. But two insuperable obstacles arose nearer 
home. The one was the inclination of Elizabeth herself, who was too 
much of a Tudor to put herself voluntarily into Spanish leading strings; 
The other was the temper of her people, who were in no mood to see 
the Inquisition introduced upon English soil, or the fires of Smith- 
field rekindled. 

Elizabeth was too shrewd to break with either party. What her 
people needed most was peace ; what she needed most was time to 
consolidate her strength. As long as either party retained a hope of 
a final marriage alliance, there could be no war. And so she addressed 
her woman's wit to playing the coquet; but never did coquet keep her 
suitors dangling to better purpose. For twenty-six years she managed 
to tread the narrow path — a "haggling, peddling policy," if you will, 
disgusting and offending even her own tried counselors, whose state- 
craft was not, after all, as unerring as the woman's instinct — but 
holding all at arm's length, committing herself to none, and having 
her own way at last, dying as she had lived, the bride of her people. 

Here, then, we have the beginning, a hint, at least, of what may be 
called the British policy. It is not necessary to suppose that there 
was any conscious purpose on the part of England, or even of Eliza- 
beth, of cutting loose from the old dynastic policy that had heretofore 
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shaped the international relations of the great states of Europe. The 
isolation into which stern circumstances had forced England, was 
regarded at the time as a position of extreme weakness internationally, 
and caused the gravest apprehension on the part of English statesmen. 
Elizabeth herself, certainly neither planned, nor desired such a result. 
She simply waited, and refused to act, because she knew not what to 
do. And, as often happens at such crises, inaction was the supremest 
wisdom. 

A second stage in the development of British policy Mr. Seeley 
finds in the administration of the Protector. Cromwell, like Elizabeth, 
had no foreign family interests to further. He could not hope to make 
the succession of his son more secure by a brilliant foreign alliance. 
But, unlike Elizabeth, he saw himself at the head of the greatest 
military state of Europe. He was incapable of forming and carrying 
out any vast and consistent plan of international combination, such as 
that of William of Orange, but he had a firm grasp upon the funda- 
mental principles upon which the Protestant states of Europe rested. 
Hence, when he found himself at last in a position to affect the inter- 
national relations of Europe, he at once put an end to the fratricidal 
Dutch war on the one hand, and, on the other, sought to combine in a 
league against Spain, the Protestant states with France, who then, 
strange as it may seem to us today, stood for the principle of tolera- 
tion and equal Protestant rights. It is admitted that this scheme of 
Cromwell's was shortsighted. From the point of view of the modern 
statesman, it was a stupendous blunder. It so crippled Spain, that it 
left France without the wholesome check of her old rival, and laid the 
foundation of the future power of Louis XIV. What Cromwell would 
have done after the success of his great league against Spain had been 
assured, we do not know. He died soon after the first stage had been 
reached. Dunkirk passed into the hands of the French. The advant- 
ages to England were allowed to slip from the witless hands of the 
restored Stuarts. But looking out upon the field of European politics 
when the name of Gustavus Adolphus was still green, and the ink was 
scarcely dry upon the treaties of Osnabruck and Munster, when the 
services of Henry IV and of Richelieu in the interests of toleration 
were still fresh in the mind of Europe, such a league, in such com- 
pany and under such a leadership, was altogether natural. It stands 
out, moreover, in such noble contrast with the contemptible policy 
followed by the two Stuarts who preceded Cromwell, or the two Stuarts 
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who followed Cromwell, that we do not wonder that Mr. Seeley regards 
it as a sort of oasis in the midst of a wilderness of littleness and mean- 
ness — the connecting link between the policy of Elizabeth and the 
policy of William of Orange. 

With the accession of William and Mary England is redeemed 
from the humiliation to which the later Stuarts had brought her, as a 
result of their alliance with Louis XIV. England now is drawn 
into the vast scheme of William for checking the aggressions of 
France. Instead of remaining a shameless stipendiary of the French 
crown she becomes henceforth a dangerous rival of the House of 
Bourbon, and the center of the Protestant powers of Europe. It is 
upon the spoil of her great foe, that England now proceeds to build 
up that vast world power — the British empire. 

That the book is well done, or is well worth a careful reading, goes 
without the saying. It is Mr. Seeley's last work. It will not be ranked 
as his greatest work, but it represents the cream of many years of 
careful reading and careful thinking. From the beginning the author 
is handicapped by his plan. Even his brilliant style and well-known 
power of generalization fail to impart dignity to that which has no 
dignity, or unity to that which has no unity, — the foreign relations of 
England during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The author, 
however, has bravely undertaken his task with his eyes open. In the 
introduction he calls attention to the fact, that in the field which he 
has chosen he is almost a pioneer. The great historians who have 
treated of this period, have dealt mostly with internal or domestic 
history. Their eyes have been directed ever upon the splendid 
struggle of Parliament, as representing the spirit of a great people, 
nobly and bravely working out the problem of self-government. This 
is in marked contrast with the method of the historians of Germany 
or France, who have given little attention comparatively to mere 
internal constitutional development, and have treated mostly of the 
history of their respective governments in their relations to other states. 
This is, however, a result neither of neglect, nor of oversight. The 
internal history of most of the continental states for this period is 
petty and uninteresting, because these states were so absorbed in the 
greater game, that internally they present little to attract either the 
student or the reader. For the same reason the foreign history of 
England for the greater part of this period is entirely secondary to 
her constitutional progress. The men who were really making Eng- 
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lish history were so completely absorbed in their own domestic affairs 
that they had little, or no thought to give to the nations across the 
Channel. 

Thus a history of the foreign relations of England during the 
Stuart period must necessarily be a history of Europe, rather than a 
history of England, and the chief task of the author is to explain why 
England does not cut more of a figure in the seventeenth century, 
when her rdle is so important in the eighteenth. 

In the main, Mr. Seeley's view of men and things does not depart 
much from the accepted view. Elizabeth suffers nothing at his hands. 
Poor old James I is as priggish and ridiculous as ever. Charles I 
appears stripped of the martyr's crown and suffering the penalty of 
his own folly. Cromwell is a hero, right in his instincts, true to the 
great principle which he represents, but, unfortunately, does not live 
long enough after he has once entered upon the larger arena of inter- 
national politics, to cause England to be felt, as he and she deserve. 
Charles II if not the best, is the brightest of his house. In him Mr. 
Seeley finds a possible Machiavelli, a shrewd and farsighted politician, 
and unscrupulous in dealing with friend or foe. His love of ease and 
lack of nerve alone prevent him from becoming a really great prince. 
Mr. Seeley's view of James II is at least worthy of further examination. 
The cause of his fall was not so much his infatuation with the Pope, as 
his infatuation with Louis XIV and the House of Bourbon, of which 
he through his mother was a member. The fall of James was the final 
breakdown of the dynastic policy. It was the repudiation on the 
part of the English people, not so much of the Papacy and the 
Catholic church, as of the dynastic policy in general and of the 
French alliance of the Stuarts in particular. Here, as in other parts of 
the book, the author lays himself open to the remark, that in centering 
his attention upon the dynastic and foreign relations of England, he 
has, perhaps not intentionally, allowed the great religious struggle 
which penetrated all phases of national and international life during 
this period, not only to drop into the background, but at times almost 
to be lost sight of altogether. If he has not written the history of the 
period of the Reformation, with the Reformation left out, he has at 
least thrust the Reformation into a subordinate place, and exalted to 
the first place what ought to be treated only as a subordinate part. 

It may seem ungracious to call attention to that feature of Mr. 
Seeley's style, which in earlier works has been so often criticised — 
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his fondness for repetition. With Mr. Seeley recapitulation becomes 
a vice. This is a real blemish in an author otherwise almost faultless. 
The reader never has to question a sentence twice to catch the 
author's thought. Unlike Freeman, he deals in no recondite allusions, 
so annoying and baffling to the really conscientious reader. Seeley 
rather goes to the other extreme and never takes the reader's knowledge 
for granted. And here, perhaps, is the explanation of his apparent 
fondness for repetition. Mr. Seeley was first and last a teacher. He 
wrote as he lectured — with the student ever before him. But what 
adds strength and completeness to a lecture, may become tedious 
even to wearisomeness in an essay or a book. It may be said, how- 
ever, in defense of the oft occurring repetition, that Mr. Seeley never 
returns to a thought, once expressed by him, that he does not by a 
word, the new turn of a phrase, or a differently-constructed sentence, 
present his first thought in some new light, or add to what has already 
been said. His method is somewhat like that of a man who addresses 
himself to the opening of a door. He does not make one clean job of 
it at the first trial, but opens his door only a little way ; yet with each 
successive trial, he throws the door open a trifle wider, and at last after 
a progress of such openings and shuttings, he leaves it opened wide to 
its utmost limit. Benjamin S. Terry. 



Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
1895. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 

This volume illustrates the contemporary tendency to specializa- 
tion, while the conference itself is one of the chief agencies for coun- 
teracting the dispersive and centrifugal movements of specialization. 

The address of Mr. R. T. Paine, as president, gives a survey of the 
related fields of charitable endeavor, and the spiritual inspirations of 
social effort for the unfortunate. Rev. T. T. Munger's sermon leads 
into the religious sanctuary. Mr. F. H. Wines discusses State Boards 
of Charities. The National Conference is in reality a meeting of state 
boards and invited friends. Their function is to investigate the facts 
of dependence and crime and give counsel to authorities and associa- 
tions. They are not to interfere with liberty but are able to prevent 
abuses in public and private charity. What Mr. Wines says of the 
relation of the state to voluntary charities is timely and wise. " What 
the state does is best done when done by the state's own agents and 



